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All along he has been contributing articles and reviews in 
the local press media in English and Urdu and sometimes in Persian 
also. A critical book review by him on Dr. H. Nasr’s book, Encounter 
of Man and Nature, was published in the ANNALI of the University 
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“J am much indebted to Syed Mohammad Amir Imam for 
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“Syed Mohammad’s background is a happy amalgam of both 
east and west.” 


S.M. Amir Imam also worked for the World of Islam 
Festival Trust in London, from the middle of June, 1974, up to the end 
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FOREWORD 


Power and Goodness or Politics and 
Religion—forces at once antithetical and comple- 
mentary—are the two strands that run across and 
athwart through the whole fabric of human 
history. This paradox of history remains unre- 
solved in Ibn-Khaldun’s analysis of history and is 
reflected in the form of a certain ambivalence in 
his argument which has led some scholars to 
characterize him as a secular, and others as a 
religious thinker. With great perception and 
insight Mr. S.M.A. Imam presents an illuminating 
appraisal of this aspect of Ibn-Khaldun’s thought 
and incidently helps clarify the basic issue. 


2. Trained in the traditions of Islamic 
theology and philosophy and fully conversant with 
the works of the Muslim _historiographers, 
Ibn-Khaldun faced the 14th century North Africa 
which, with its petty, warring chieftains and their 
rivalries and ambitions was not very dissimilar 
to the 16th century Italy that inspired 
Machiavelli’s thought. 


Very realistically, he fixes upon group 
feeling or social cohesion (al-‘Asabiyah) that arises 
spontaneously in the tribes as the motive force 
that carries a dominant group to royal authority 
(al-Mulk). With scientific perspicacity he traces 
the changes brought about by a complex of 
psychological and politico - economic causes that 
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inevitably lead to a weakening of the group feeling 
and the supersession of this group—urbanised by 
now and enervated by a long spell of rule of law 
and reign of peace and life of luxury—by another 
group and imbued with a more vigorous and 
dynamic ‘asabiyat. 


3. So far so good. But Islam denounces 
al-Asabiyat in no uncertain terms. The concept 
of asabiyat and the ideal of Taqwa are simply 
incompatible. Ibn-Khaldun tries to reconcile the 
irreconcilables by pointing out that al-asabiyat is 
deepened and extended by Religion, by making 
al-asabiyah not only a necessary condition for the 
establishment of natural and political authority or 
for the defence of the country but making it a pivot 
of prophecy and asserting, in the face of historical 
evidence that every prophet enjoys the protection 
of his people. Along with the four conditions of 
imamat, viz., knowledge, probity, competence and 
freedom of limbs and senses from any defect, he 
mentions the fifth condition of the Quraishite 
descent—this last condition supported by a spurious 
‘tradition’ which according to Mr. Imam being 
repugnant to the very spirit of Islam bears the 
stamp of forgery on its very face. 


4. Ibn-Khaldun sees the movement of 
history as a cycle of growth and decay and 
visualises progress as a movement from a nomadic 
to an urban state or from primitive to civilized 
society. The concept of Revolution has no place in 
his system and he explains the phenomenal impact 
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of miracles, the constant recitations of divine 
messages and pronouncements. This impact he 
sadly observes, dwindles as the miracles cease and 
the generations that had witnessed them pass away. 


= of religion by the presence of angels, performance 
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5. Mr.Imam rightly observes that “history 
cannot be seen partly as a natural and partly as a 
supernatural sequence of events.” For purposes of 
history of sociology even charisma has to be under- 
stood in terms of human psychology. Very 
cogently he concludes that “the moral nature of 
the prophets’ challenge has been ignored in explain- 
ing the political affairs. Ibn-Khaldun is 
concerned more with the political relevance of 
religion than with its moral and civilizing aspects.” 


6. And this last remark contains a moral 
for us. Is it a universal law that when Religion 
is used, in theory and practice, to gain some 
political ends—which is something very different 
from seeking guidance and inspiration from 
religion in all matters, public and private—its 
moral civilizing aspects are bound to suffer. 


KARRAR HUSAIN 

Director, 

Khurasan Islamic Research Institute, 
B-I/13D, Gulshan-e-Iqbal, Karachi. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF IBN KHALDUN’S 
SOCIO-POLITICAL ANALYSIS OF HISTORY 


A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 
(S. M.A. IMAM, M.A., Cantab) 


While Ibn Khaldun is regarded, with 
some qualifications, as a secular thinker by his 
scholarly translator and eminent  orientalist, 
Franz Rosenthal,! the renowned sociologist, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin,? tends to look upon him more 
as a Muslim historian and a religious thinker. 
Although these two apparently contrary opinions 
may stem from two respectively different nuances 
of semantic subtleties, Ibn Khaldun’s own, con- 
scious or unconscious, contribution to this some- 
what confusing divergence of views cannot be 
entirely overlooked in any attempt at a critical 
appreciation of his socio-political analysis of 
history. 


Ibn Khaldun’s critical analysis and refuta- 
tion of the opinions and statements of earlier 
historians? is often cited as a demonstration of 
objectivity rarely found in his age, placing him 
among proto-modern thinkers rather than along 
his contemporaries. Though this is a correct 


1, Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Translator’s Introduction, Vol. I, p. lxxiii, (Bollingen 
Series XLIII, Pantheon Books, New York, —1958). 

2, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. II, 
footnote: pp. 155-156. (The Bedminster Press, New York, 1962). 

3. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. I, pp. 16-18 (Bollingen Series, Pantheon Books, 
1958). 


assessment, Ibn Khaldun’s own opinions and state- 
ments on the miraculous phenomena,‘ prognostica- 
tions and supernatural perceptions of religious 
personages? and even of ‘saintly fools’,° make his 
critical analysis of earlier historians look like the 
action of someone living in a glass-house throwing 
stones at other inmates of that same house ! 


Such dualism, however, is not unexpected 
in an approach where religion and reason 
converge. This is, perhaps, a very human quality 
common to many _ thinkers and authors—a 
complex combination of emotions, sentiments 
and faith, on the one hand, and intellect and 
logical reasoning, on the other. 


But, while keeping in mind this obvious 
fact, the contradictions under consideration here, 
whether apparent or real, cannot be passed over 
without the possibility of continuing conceptual 
confusion. 


While Ibn Khaldun bases his analysis of 
human nature and human society on natural laws 
and on purely socio-economic and political factors, 
from time to time he has to revert to orthodox 
religious doctrines and dogmas and have recourse 
to rationalizations. 


A very obvious example of such comp- 
lexities is clearly discernible in the dilemma that 


4, Ibidem: p. 223. 
5. Ibid. : pp. 223-224. 
6. Ibid. : pp. 224-225. 
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emerges in the contradiction between his socio- 
political theory based upon the concepts of 
al-asabiyah 4a0o2)| (group feeling) and al-mulk 
<J.)| (royal authority), and the idea of al-mustabid 
trie] (despot), the autocrat capable of utilizing 
the former force for the latter purpose, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, his admission that 
“the Lawgiver (Muhammad) censured group 
feeling and urged (us) to reject it and to leave 
it alone.” And that “God said: “Most noble 
among you in God’s (eyes) is he who fears 
God most.”7 ” 


Here we are confronted by the same 
age-old problem that all social thinkers have had 
to face throughout the history of human 
civilization: the civilizing religious or social 
reformation of human society resisted by the 
individual’s or group’s desire to dominate other 
individuals and groups; the moral and spiritual 
imperative of an altruistic conscience opposed by 
the driving force of egocentric impulses; the 
natural realization of the sociobiological need of 
the trend toward homonomy in direct conflict with 
realization-retarding, self-centered trend toward 
increased autonomy;® democracy denied by 
despotism; piety rejected by autocracy; human 
community fragmented by partisanship; society 
sundered by dissensions and discords of rival 


7. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal Vol. I pp. 414-415. 


8. The concepts, autonomy and homonomy, have here the same con- 
notations as indicated in Andras Angyal’s Foundations for a Science 
of Personality, pp. 170-175. (The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1941). 
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group feclings—in short, a soul-searing issue; a 
soul-searching quest for an answer to the question 
of the stakes involved in the human situation of 
morality being in the balance against expediency. 
Are the former illusory and only the latter real? 
And, how much justification is there for expecting 
the former to effectively counter the latter? 


Both by very definition and by nature, 
demonstrated and confirmed by historical expe- 
rience, group feelings and royal authority, each 
one of these tends to make the group and the 
autocrat, respectively, a law unto oneself. Such 
tendencies, obviously, always run athwart every 
attempt at some form of comprehensive, universal 
legislation—moral, religious and divine or social, 
secular and human—that is based upon some 
comprehensive and universally applicable prin- 
ciples of equity, justice and good conscience, 
principles that direct both individuals and groups 
towards what present-day psychologists may 
describe as “‘superordinate goals”® and determine 
appropriate legislation. 


All religions, worthy of the name, have 
taught humanity the value of justice, sympathy 
and love,in some formoranother. All havespoken 
of the Divine will opposed by diabolical forces. 
The hard and harsh facts of human nature, 
human desires and needs, have always posed 
them with the apparently insoluble problem of 


9. Muzafer Sherif, Group Conflict and Co-operation: Their Social 
Psychology, p.: 89, chapter: 5-The Expriments. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., London; 1967.) 
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applying the ideal to the practicable. Every 
single failure of such an attempt has evoked a 
cynical response from even those who would wish 
to believe in the ideal and yet cannot ignore the 
fact that often it has turned out to be apparently 
impracticable. It was perhaps such a disillusion- 
ment that made the philosopher-poet, Abu-l-Ala 
al-Maarri, say : Gx lAzdl gyl 


“(If there be) anyone whom anything strange 
has impressed or struck with awe, 

(Let him note that) I have [lived] eighty 
years and (yet) see nothing strange ! 

All times are like all other times 

and all days are alike; 

And all the people are like others and 

The world belongs to him who overcomes!’* 
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cynical. While discussing the proposition, “Only 
tribes held together by group feeling can live in 
the desert’’,** he says: 


“Tt should be known that God put good and 
evil into the nature of man. Thus, He said in 
the Quran: “We led him along the two paths.” 
He further said: “And inspired [the soul] with 
its wickedness as well as its fear of God.’” 


Lae Gil Y Vom dgiled Scaling! cae atl) oe * 

HE jollswl PIF ly sdaly plz S19 pW pal 
(Ss ;20J] Aad! gal) * 

#8 inal! Jol ja VI OgSazV gta pene dls 
(The English rendering of Abu-l-Ala’s lines, above, is by the writer 
of the article. (S.M.A. Imam). 
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‘‘Evil is the quality that is closest to man when 
he fails to improve his customs and [when] 
religion is not used as a model to improve him. 
The great mass of mankind is in that condition, 
with the exception of those to whom God gives 
success. Evil qualities in man are injustice and 
mutual aggression. He who casts his eye upon 
the property of his brother will lay his hand 
upon it to take it, unless there is a restraining 
influence to hold him back. The poet thus 
said : 


Injustice is a human characteristic. If you find 
A moral man, there is some reason why he is not 
unjust.* 


“Mutual aggression of people in towns and 
cities is averted by the authorities and the 
government. ... They are thus prevented by the 
influence of force ... from mutual injustice, save 
such injustice as comes from the ruler himself. 


“The restraining influence among Bedouin 
tribes comes from their shaykhs or leaders.... 
Their defence and protection are successful 
only if they are a closely-knit group of common 
descent... Compassion and affection for one’s 
blood relations and relatives exist in human 
nature as something God put into the hearts of 
nren....’’10 

* pobliz Y ibeld Sis!S Joe GU Gy 9itll ped Gyo oll * 

10. Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, pp. 261-263 (vol. I), (Pantheon Books, New York, 1958). 
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The closing remarks of this section are 
significant in the sense that al-asabiyah (group 
feeling) is proposed as the pivot of all forms of 
human activity and authority — not only of 
al-mulk (royal authority) or autocracy, but of 
prophecy and apostleship as well : 


“Tf this is true with regard to the place where 
one lives, which is in constant need of defence 
and military protection, it is equally true with 
regard to every other human activity, such as 
prophecy, the establishment of royal authority, 
or propaganda (for a cause). Nothing can be 
achieved in these matters without fighting for 
it. And for fighting one cannot do without 
group feeling, as we mentioned at the beginn- 
ing. This should be taken as the guiding 
principle of our later exposition.” 

“God gives success’’.””!! 

This passage presents the main idea that 
forms the very nucleus of Ibn Khaldun’s thesis 
by establishing the connection between what he 
tried to establish earlier in regard to the physical 
and moral superiority of the nomadic people to 
the city-dwellers,'2 on the one hand, and, on the 


11. Ibid : Vol. I, pp. 263. 

12. Ibidem: Chapter IJ; Section 4: “Bedouins are closer to being 
good than sedentary people,’ pp. 253-257; Section 5 : ‘““Bedouins 
are more disposed to courage than sedentary people,” pp. 257-258; 
Section 6: “The reliance of sedentary people upon laws 
destroys their fortitude and power of resistance?’ pp. 258-261 


(It is noteworthy that the verses 90-102 and verse 120 of surah 
Repentence, 43g2)| and verses 11-16 of surah Victory, 722a)| 


are all at variance with the views expressed by Ibn Khaldun in the 
above Sections. Irrespective of whether the Quran is accepted as 
Divine revelation or merely as a historical document, the contrast 
here is very significant. (S. M.A. Imam)) 


other, what he has to say later in regard to the 
necessity of al-asabiyah (group feeling) and 
al-mulk (royal authority), even in religious affairs. 
This acceptance of the harsh reality of human 
viciousness and, consequently, also of the ruth- 
lessness of partisanship and autocracy, despite 
the admission of the Divine and apostolic condem- 
nation and rejection of both al-asabiyah (group 
feeling) and al-mulk (royal authority), introduces 
into Ibn Khaldun’s thesis, along with an element 
of cynicism, the contradiction alluded to earlier. 


Incidentally, Ibn Khaldun’s views on the 
moral superiority of the Bedouin are not shared 
by the Quran, wherein both praise and blame are 
dealt out even-handedly to nomads and city- 
dwellers alike : 


“And among those around you of the wandering 
Arabs there are hypocrites, and among the 
townspeople of Al-Madinah (there are some 
who) persist in hypocrisy whom thou 
(O Muhammad) knowest not. We, We know 
them, and We shall chastise them twice; then 
they will be relegated to a painful doom.” 
(verse 101, Repentence, The Glorious Quran, 
English translation by Marmaduke Pickthall) 


As a matter of fact, the Quran is a little 
more severe in its strictures against the nomad 
Arabs: 


“The wandering Arabs are more hard in 
disbelief and hypocrisy, and more likely to be 
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ignorant of the limits which Allah hath revealed 
to His messenger. And Allah is Knower, Wise.” 
(verse 97, Repentence, ibid..) 


Besides the severe moral strictures in the 
above verse, there is also an allusion to the nomads’ 
aversion to the constraints of law — in this case, 
Divine and religious law —and his indifference 
and ignorance of the limits imposed by it. In 
this context, it is important to keep in mind what 
Ibn Khaldun has to say in his discussion of the 
proposition, “The reliance of sedentary people 
upon laws destroys their fortitude and power of 
resistance’”;!3 the purport of the argument is 
almost tantamount to an advocacy of individu- 
alism and tribal autonomy that would annul the 
comprehensiveness and universality of laws and 
end not only in permissiveness but perhaps even 
lawlessness. The views expressed by Ibn Khaldun 
here are not only at variance with the Quranic 
verses quoted above (and also with those referred 
to in the relevant footnote) but even with what 
he himself has to say elsewhere!* in condemnation 
of the tribalism and tribal rivalries that resur- 
faced not long after the Prophet passed away, 
thus rendering questionable his earlier contention 
that the nomads are morally superior to settled 
people: “Bedouins are closer to being good than 
sedentary people” !'® 


13. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Ch. 11, Secn. 6, pp. 258-261. 


14. Ibid.: Ch. ITI, Secn. 28: Succession, pp. 441-443. 


15. Ibid.: Gh. II, Secn. 4: pp. 253-257. 


However, Ibn Khaldun does not seem to 
shy away from the cynicism and contradiction 
that is involved here for even in the very section 
in which he admits the Divine and apostolic 
rejection of both al-asabiyah (group feeling) and 
al-mulk (royal authority), the opening lines 
emphasize the necessity and importance of both of 
these even in religious affairs. It is a hard-headed 
approach with which he faces the dilemma of the 
human situation. He opens his discussion of the 
proposition, “The transformation of the caliphate 
into royal authority” ,* thus: 


“Tt should be known that royal authority is the 
natural goal of group feeling. It results from 
group feeling, not by choice but through 
(inherent) necessity and the order of existence, 
as we have stated before. All religious laws and 
practices and everything that the masses are 
expected to do requires group feeling. Only with 
the help of group feeling can a claim be success- 
fully pressed, as we have stated before. 


“Group feeling is necessary to the Muslim comm- 
unity. Its existence enables (the community) to 
fulfil what God expects of it. It is said in 
(the sound tradition of) the Sahih:** “God 
sent no prophet who did not enjoy the protection 
of his people”. Still, we find that the Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) censured group feeling and urged 
(us) to reject it and to leave it alone. He said: 
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“God removed from you the arrogance of the 
pre-Islamic times and its pride in ancestors. 
You are the children of Adam, and Adam was 
made of dust.”” God said: ‘Most noble among 
you in God’s (eyes) is he who fears God most.” 
“We also find that (the Lawgiver Muhammad) 
censured royal authority and its representatives. 
He blamed them because of their enjoyment of 
good fortune, their senseless waste, and their 
deviations from the path of God. He recomm- 
ended friendship among all Muslims and warned 
against discord and dissension’’.!6 


The contradictions that begin to unfold and 
emerge in these opening paragraphs of Ibn 
Khaldun’s discussion of “The transformation of 
the caliphate into royal authority”, constitute, in 
the context of the moral and religious values that 
he mentions, a crucial stage in his thesis relating 
to the concepts of al-asabiyah (group feeling) and 
al-mulk (royal authority). This entire section and 
the next two (27 and 28) that follow it are involved 
in unravelling the knots and complexities that 
arise from the antithesis of contradictory norms 
and values in the two paragraphs under review. 


Even the tradition quoted from the Sahih, 
“God sent no prophet who did not enjoy the 
protection of his people’, hardly helps to resolve 
the issue in so far as the fierce opposition of 


16. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Volume 1, Chapter III, Section 26: The transformation 
of the caliphate into royal authority, pp. 414-415. (Bollingen 
series, Pantheon Books, New York, 1958). 
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Quraish, the Meccan elite and the Prophet of 
Islam’s own tribe, to his message and his mission 
is accepted as an incontrovertible fact. The 
eventual hijrah, exodus, first of some of the 
Prophet’s companions and followers to Abyssinia, 
and later, of the rest, including the Prophet 
himself, to Yathrib (renamed al-Madinah), in 
consequence of the increasingly menacing Meccan 
milieu, present a series of circumstances that 
remind one more of the well known saying of 
Jesus that no prophet is accepted in his own home! 


The protection that the Prophet of Islam 
and his companions and followers got, apart from 
the Divine one that the faith affirms, came from 
a source that would seem to negate the very basis 
of the thesis that al-asabiyah (group feeling), 
growing from ties of blood or tribe or even ties of 
a community of livelihood and habitation, was its 
source: the people of Yathrib (later, al-Madinah), 
whom present day social psychologists may des- 
cribe as an out-group, in direct contrast to the 
bitterly hostile inhabitants of Mecca, the in-group, 
offered their unflinching support to Islam and the 
Prophet, inviting him and his companions and 
followers to make Yathrib their new home! 


If one reads the Quran as a book reflecting 
truly the ideational content and spirit of Islam 
and regards Islam as the moral, social and_histo- 
rical force of its times in Arabia, one finds in it 
no trace of any form of tribal, ethnic or racial 
group feeling (al-asabiyah) anywhere. Even reli- 
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gious group feeling does not reflect intolerance or 
bigotry but rather a fervent appeal to the human 
mind and human conscience. And where the 


tone does become somewhat severe, it is only that 
of a firmly defensive nature against the aggressive 
Quraish of Mecca (the Prophet’s own tribe and 
home-town) and whosoever happened to ally with 
them against the message and mission of Islam; 
the purpose being the survival of the movement 
for socio-economic reform and the propagation of 
moral and spiritual values necessary for the ending 
of the atavistic ways of Arab life and society. In 
Islam, there was no place for bigotry, at-taassub 
ests], or even for group feeling, al-asabiyah 
daex)!, which were so likely to set off the atavistic 
trends of the Arab way of life. The Quran, like 
all other sacred and religious or purely moral and 
didactic books of universal appeal, is very clear 
in its human message and sublime spirit, reflect- 
ing the very essence of noble, human values: 


**Lo! those who believe (in that which is revealed 
unto thee, Muhammad) and _ those who are 
Jews, and Christians, and Sabaeans—whoever 
believeth in Allah and the Last Day and doeth 
right—surely their reward is with their Lord, 
and there shall no fear come upon them neither 
shall they grieve.” (Surat al-Baqarah, The Cow, 
verse 62: The Glorious Quran, English trans- 
lation by Marmaduke Pickthall). 

“Fight in the way of Allah against those who 
fight against you, but begin not hostilities. 
Lo! Allah loveth not aggressors. 


“And slay them wherever ye find them, and 
drive them out of the places whence they drove 
you out, for persecution is worse than slaughter. 
And fight not with them at the Inviolable Place 
of Worship until they first attack you there, 
but if they attack you (there) then slay them. 
Such is the reward of disbelievers. 


“But if they desist, then lo! Allah is Forgiving, 
Merciful. 


“And fight them until persecution is no more, 
and religion is for Allah. But if they desist, 
then let there be no hostility except against 
wrong-doers.” (Surat al-Bagqarah, The Cow, 
verses 190, 191, 192, 193: The Glorious Quran, 
English translation by Marmaduke Pickthall.) 


“Mankind were one community, and Allah 
sent (unto them) prophets as bearers of good 
tidings and as warners, and revealed therewith 
the Scripture with the truth that it might judge 
between mankind concerning that wherein they 
differed. And only those unto whom (the 
Scripture) was given differed concerning it, 
after clear proofs had come unto them, through 
hatred one of another. And Allah by His 
Will guided those who believe unto the truth 
of that concerning which they differed. Allah 
guideth whom He will unto a straight path.” 

(Surat al-Bagarah, The Cow, verse 213: The 
Glorious Quran, English translation by 
Marmaduke Pickthall.) 
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‘‘There is no compulsion in religion. The right 
direction is henceforth distinct from error. And 
he who rejecteth false deities and believeth in 
Allah hath grasped a firm handhold which will 
never break. Allah is Hearer, Knower.” 

Surat al-Bagarah, The Cow, verse 256: The 
Glorious Quran, English translation by 
Marmaduke Pickthall.) 


‘‘A kind word with forgiveness is better than 
almsgiving followed by injury. Allah is 
Absolute, Clement. 

“OQ ye who believe! Render not vain your 
almsgiving by reproach and injury, like him who 
spendeth his wealth only to be seen of men and 
believeth not in Allah and the Last Day. His 
likeness is as the likeness of a rock whereon is 
dust of earth; a rainstorm smiteth it, leaving it 
smooth and bare. They have no control of 
aught of that which they have gained. Allah 
guideth not the disbelieving folk.” 

(Surat al-Bagarah, The Cow, verses 263 and 
264: The Glorious Quran, English translation 
by Marmaduke Pickthall.) 


*‘Those who swallow usury cannot rise up save 
as he ariseth whom the devil hath prostrated 
by (his) touch. That is because they say: 
Trade is just like usury; whereas Allah permiteth 
trading and forbiddeth usury. He unto whom 
an admonition from his Lord cometh, and (he) 
refraineth (in obedience thereto), he shall keep 
(the profits of) that which is past, and his affair 
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(henceforth) is with Allah. As for him who 
returneth (to usury)—Such are rightful owners 
of the Fire. They will abide therein. 

‘‘Allah hath blighted usury and made almsgiving 
fruitful. Allah loveth not the impious and 
guilty. 

‘Lo! those who believe and do good works and 
establish worship and pay the _ poor-due, 
their reward is with their Lord and there shall 
no fear come upon them neither shall they 
grieve. 

‘QO ye who believe! Observe your duty to 
Allah, and give up what remaineth (due to you) 
from usury, if ye are (in truth) believers. 

“And if ye do not, then be warned of war 
(against you) from Allah and His messenger. 
And if ye repent, then ye have your principal 
(without interest). Wrong not, and ye shall 
not be wronged.” 

(Surat al-Bagqarah, The Cow, verses 275, 276, 
277, 278, 279: The Glorious Quran, English 
translation by Marmaduke Pickthall.) 


The above verses are _ representative, 
random samplings of the tenor of Quranic teach- 
ings and the message of Islam as preached by the 
Prophet. All traditions relating to the practice 
and the sayings of the Prophet have to be authen- 
ticated by the Quranic criterion, in substance and 
in spirit. 


The Quranic verses quoted above, being 
those of Surat al-Bagarah, are of particular 
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~ historical and moral significance in the context of 


the subject of this article. In the words of 
Marmaduke Pickthall, the “Surah might be 
described as the Quran in little. It contains 
mention of all the essential points of the revelation, 
which are elaborated elsewhere.”’!7 


Being of the early Medinite (Madaniyah) 
period, a very crucial and critical stage in the 
mission and message of the Prophet of Islam, it 
is perhaps the most sensitive and central source 
of the social, political, economic and moral 
concepts of Islamic ideology. 


Neither this nor, for that matter, any other 
surah of the Quran gives the slightest impression of 
any form whatsoever of tribal or racial group feeling 
or religious hatred or bigotry. Neither is there 
any impression of religious intolerance. To the 
contrary, the Quran proclaims, as a principle of 
religious faith, the validity and veracity of earlier 
religions as Divine guidance for all humanity: 


“The messenger believeth in that which hath 
been revealed unto him from his Lord and (so 
do) the believers. Each one believeth in Allah 
and His angels and His scriptures and His 
messengers—We make no distinction between 
any of His messengers—and they say: We 
hear, and we obey. (Grant us) Thy forgiveness, 


17, The Glorious Quran, page iii of the introductory note to SURAH II; 
Volume I; Hyderabad-Deccan; 28th Ramadan, 1353/4th January, 
1935. 
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our Lord. Unto Thee is the journeying.” 
(Surat al-Bagqarah, The Cow, verse 285, The 
Glorious Quran, translation by M. Pickthall) 
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The Divine message carries a moral and 
spiritual continuity, as conveyed in the Quran, 
thus ruling out the involvement of any forms of 
group feeling, bigotry or hatred. The only group 
feeling discernible is that of human fellowship and 
social fellow feeling along with a firm resolution 
to defend the humane Islamic mission against the 
aggressive designs of the forces of oppression 
represented mainly by the oppulent and politically 
powerful Quraish of Mecca. 


What, however, is abhorrent and _ intoler- 
able, in consequence of its repugnance to the 
fundamentals of Islam, is the polytheistic creed 
that grew out of ignorance and superstituions, and 
in its turn, generated idolatrous practices and the 
social evils and vices that were associated with 
them. 


The Quran is essentially a didactic, moral 
and ethical book; it is not a political manifesto! 
(This fact is so often overlooked that, with all due 
apologies, this truism is perforce expressed here in 
order to draw attention to the obvious.) 


Both the Meccan (Makkiyah) and the 
Medinite (Madaniyah) surahs reflect this truth 
very clearly. The prohibition of usury in the 
Quran was political only incidentally; it was 
essentially a radical measure of social reform for 
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the ethical enlightenment and moral guidance of 
individuals constituting society. So too was the 
condemnation and rejection of al-asabiyah, group 
feeling, and al-mulk, royal authority, essentially 
ethical and only consequentially political—political 
and economic means were made to serve ethical 
ends so that while the former were subservient to 
the latter, the latter controlled and directed the 
former. 


In the Islamic ideology comprising the 
system of its ethical concepts and moral values, 
it is at-taqwa, piety (or conscientiousness), which 
deserves and acquires al-mulk, sovereignty, and 
not, as Ibn Khaldun states, al-asabiyah, group 
feeling, that drives compulsively towards al-mulk, 
royal authority. Contrary to the argument and 
exposition given by Ibn Khaldun in favour of an 
acceptance of an expediently rationalized and 
opportunely revised concept of royal authority 
within the system of Islamic Ideology,!8 a careful 
reading of the Quran reveals a very different 
conception of sovereignty—a conception in confor- 
mity with the Divine and apostolic condemnation 
and rejection of al-asabiyah and al-mulk: truly, 
all power, authority and sovereignty is God’s but 
He bestows it, in accordance with their deserts, 
upon His creatures either as a test and a trial of 
their piety and conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of obligations and responsibilities or as a reward 


18. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Chapter III, Section 26: pp. 416-417, pp. 431-434, 
pp. 436-438, 


thereof, or both.!9 If any individuals or groups 
fail to fulfil their part of the covenant of the 
requisite responsibilities and obligations and they 
transgress against the Will of the Creator and His 
creation, they are bound to meet their Divinely 
ordained doom in due course; not necessarily, 
always in the here-and-now but most certainly in 
the here-after !!9 


While the restraining influence of royal 
authority is purely political, that of religion is 
moral and spiritual in both thought and action. 
And Ibn Khaldun himself states this fundamental 
divergence of outlook and approach when he 
discusses the exercise of three different forms of 
authority: natural royal authority, political royal 
authority and the caliphate.2° Now while the former 
two, natural and political royal authority, are, acc- 
ording to Ibn Khaldun, the natural goal of group 
feeling (al-asabiyah) and acquired through it, the 
latter, the caliphate, is a religious office, based 
upon a religious concept;?! and religion, in its true 
and original form, definitively and irrevocably, 
rejected both group feeling (al-asabiyah) and its 
natural goal, royal authority (a/-mulk). For a 
religious office like the caliphate could only be 
either Divinely bestowed, along with religious 


19. The Quran: al-Bagarah (The Cow), verses 107, 247, 251; Al Imran 


(The Family of Imran), verse 26; an-Nisa (Women), verses 53, 54; 
Ibrahim (Abraham), verse 37; al-Furgan (The Criterion), verse 26; 
Sad, verses 11-40; al-Mu’min (The Believer), verses 21-45; al-Mulk 
(The Sovereignty), verse 1. 

20. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Ch. III, Secn. 23, pp. 386-387 (Pantheon, New 
York, 1958). 


21, The Quran: al-Baqarah (The Cow), verse 30; Sad, verse 26. 


sovereignty,?? or agreed upon in accordance with 
strictly religious, moral and spiritual conditions 
after a consensus of competent, religious legal 
opinion.23 The acceptance of group feeling and 
royal authority as valid religious conditions for 
a religious office such as the caliphate (religious 
authority) or the imamate (religious leadership), 
introduces those very contradictions and complica- 


tions that are clearly discernible in Ibn Khaldun’s 


thesis when he makes such an attempt in The 
Mugqaddimah, in discussing the following pro- 
positions :24 


‘‘The meaning of caliphate and imamate.” 
“The difference of Muslim Opinion concerning 
the laws and conditions governing the caliphate.” 
“The transformation of the caliphate into royal 
authority.” 

“The succession.” 


Religious authority and leadership (al- 
khilafah_ w-al-imamah ials Vig 45 Ax] ~— the 
caliphate and the imamate) are, in essence and 


22. The Quran : al-Bagarah (The Cow), verses 247 and 251; an-Nisa 
(Women), verse 54; Sad, verses 20, 26, 30, 35, and 36.* 


23. The Quran: Ibrahim (Abraham), verse 37.* 

24. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation, Vol. 1, Ch. III, 
Sections 23, 24, 26 & 28, respectively. 

* NOTE; It is remarkable and very significant that neither in case of 


Saul (Taaluat) © 9J\b (verse 247 of al-Bagarah) nor in the 
case of David and Solomon () leah 9 33l5 (verses 17-40 of 
Sad), nor in the case of Abraham pel yl and_ his 


progeny peal yl J (verse 37 of Ibrahim and verse 54 of 
an-Nisa) is there any indication of a support from group 
feeling, al-asabiyah; even the word usbah, used elsewhere 
in the Quran, does not occur anywhere in this context. And 
Abraham’s prayer indicates a prayer for moral excellence 
to win over the people’s hearts than anything else. 

(S.M.A. IMAM) 
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substance, spiritual sovereignty and moral excellence 
since they are, after the fashion of Divine attributes 
of supreme sovereignty and absolute authority, in the 
spiritual and moral realm. An ambivalence, such as 
one discerns in Ibn Khaldun’s thinking, arises as the 
result of the confusing ambiguity of a socio-political 
and historical situation in which the clear distinc- 
tion between natural and political authority, on 
the one hand, and the religious and moral 
authority of the caliphate and imamate, on the 
other, is blurred by the resurgence of such 
atavistic tendencies as group feeling (al-asabiyah) 
and royal authority (al/-mulk), reminiscent of the 
(pre-Islamic) days of ignorance (ayyam al-jahiliyah) . 
dplo le! oll 


To cite a paradigm of such ambiguity and 
ambivalence: 


“It has thus become clear how the caliphate 
is transformed into royal authority. The form 
of government in the beginning was a caliphate. 
Everybody had his restraining influence in 
himself, that is, (the restraining influence of) 
Islam.* They preferred (Islam) to their worldly 
affairs, even if (the neglect of worldly affairs) 
led to their own destruction, while the mass 
(of the people, at least) escaped.”’25 


After citing two such instances from history, 
Ibn Khaldun goes on to say: 


25. Ibn Khaldun, eee: (English translation) Vol. 1, 
Ch. III, Secn. 28, p 


* The italics are mine. 
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“*...To such a degree were these early Muslims 
concerned with improving their religion at the 
expense of their worldly affairs. while we 


Patch our worldly affairs by tearing our 
religion to pieces. 

Thus, neither our religion lasts nor (the 
worldly affairs) we have been patching.** 


“It has thus been shown how the form of 
government came to be royal authority. However, 
there remained the traits that are characteristic 
of the caliphate, namely, preference for Islam 
and its ways, and adherence to the path of 
truth. A change became apparent only in the 
restraining influence that had been Islam and 
now came to be group feeling and the sword.’’*26 


In another passage, in the section following 


the next, there is a further elucidation, revealing 
the ambiguity of the situation and of the thinking 
relating to it: 


“.,.Group feeling, which determines unity and 
disunity in the customary course of affairs, was 
not of the same significance then (as it was 
later on).i (At that time,) Islam was winning 
the hearts of the people and causing them to be 
willing to die for it in a way that disrupted 
the customary course of affairs. That happened 
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* The italics are mine. 


26. Ibidem : pp, 426-427. * The italics again are mine. 


} (..-or as it had been earlier, prior to Islam) 


(S.M.A. Imam) 
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because people observed with their own eyes 
the presence of angels to help them, the repeated 
appearance of heavenly messages among them, 
and the constant (Qur’anic) recitation of divine 
pronouncements to them in connection with 
every happening. Thus, it was not necessary 
to pay any attention to group feeling. Men 
generally had the colouring of submissiveness 
and obedience. They were thoroughly frightened 
and perturbed by a sequence of extraordinary 
miracles and other divine happenings, and by 
frequent visitations of angels. Such questions as 
that of the caliphate, of royal authority, success- 
ion, group feeling, and other such matters, were 
submerged in this turmoil the way it happened. 


“These helpful (circumstances) passed with the 
disappearance of miracles and the death of the 
generations that had witnessed them with ther¢ 
own eyes. The coloring mentioned changed 
little by little. The impression the wonders 
had made passed, and affairs took again their 
ordinary course. The influence of group 
feeling and of the ordinary course of affairs 
manifested itself in the resulting good and bad 
institutions. The (question of) caliphate and 
royal authority and that of the succession to 
both became very important affairs in the 
opinion of the people. It had not been this 
way before. It should be noted how unimport- 
ant the caliphate was in the time of the Prophet, 
(so unimportant that) he did not appoint a 
successor to it. Its importance then increased 
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somewhat during the time of the (early) caliphs 
because there arose certain needs in connection 


with military protection, the holy war, the 
apostasy (of Arab tribes after Muhammad’s 
death), and the conquests. The (first caliphs) 
could decide whether they would (appoint 
successors) or not.”’27 


This argument, however, is not very con- 
vincing. Irrespective of whether one considers it 
from a religious and spiritual viewpoint or from a 
purely social, secular and material angle, no 
message or mission or movement of any conse- 
quence, whether religious and moral or social, 
economic and political, can afford to ignore, 
neglect or forget to forestall the reversion to or 
resumption of attitudes, tendencies and conditions 
against which all its efforts had been directed. 
Once there had been both Divine and apostolic 
condemnation and rejection of al-asabiyah, group 
feeling, and al-mulk, royal authority, in no 
uncertain terms, how could such obvious lacunae 
have been left as to allow a quick and sharp 
reversion to the atavistic tendencies of the pre- 
Islamic days of ignorance (ayyam al-jahiliyah)?* 
No religion, with any claim to universalism, and 
no ideology, with any claim to internationalism, 
can leave such evident loopholes in its system of 
fundamental principles and values, permitting 
either their subversion or regressive transformation 


27. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Ch. III, Secn. 28, (The Succession), pp. 436-437, 
(Pantheon Books, New York, 1958). 
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effected by atavistic tendencies and narrow group 
feelings, and still retain its universal and inter- 
national appeal and its human significance. 


The Quran seems to have forestalled such 
eventualities by its repeated emphasis on morality, 
equality and humanity, laying down the funda- 
mental principles for the conditions and norms of 
succession. In this connection, the aforementioned 
verses of the Quran (vide footnote, Nos. 19, 21, 
22 and 23, supra) are particularly noteworthy. 


These fundamental principles based upon 
universal moral, egalitarian and humanitarian 
concepts and values determine the conditions and 
norms of succession, irrespective of whether, as 
Ibn Khaldun also says, the succession is by nomi- 
nation or otherwise. And 


“The conditions governing the institution of 
(the imamate)* are four:* (1) knowledge, 
(2) probity, (3) competence and (4) freedom 
of the senses and limbs from any defect that 
might affect judgement and action. There is 
difference of opinion concerning a fifth condition, 
that is, (5) Qurashite descent.”28 


Now if we read the verse, 247, of al-Bagarah 
(The Cow, Surah II), in the Quran, in which the 


* (and/or the caliphate) (SMAI). 
pl gael Aru 9 e 2409 » ladle x psd! .* 
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28. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 


Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Chapter III, Section 24 (Conditions Governing 
the Caliphate), pp. 394-395, (Pantheon Books, New York, 1958). 
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anointing of Saul, by the prophet, Samuel, as 
king is described and the early opposition to him, 
we note how he possessed neither wealth nor the 
support of a group feeling — leave alone al-asabi- 
yah,* there is no mention, not even by implication, 
of usbah** either! 
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‘Their Prophet said unto them: Lo! Allah hath 
raised up Saul to be a king for you. They said: 
How can he have kingdom over us when we are 
more deserving of the kingdom than he is, since 
he hath not been given wealth enough? He said: 
Lo! Allah hath chosen him above you, and 
hath increased him abundantly in wisdom and 
stature. Allah bestoweth His sovereignty on 
whom He will. Allah is All-Embracing, All- 
Knowing.” 


It is noteworthy that the conditions for 
kingship here are spiritual and moral, after the 
fashion of the caliphate and the imamate, and in 
line with the Quranic conception of authority, 
same as was Divinely “bestowed upon the house 
of Abraham (Al Ibrahim) (of old) the Scripture 
and wisdom, and We bestowed on them a mighty 
kingdom,”’2® so as to “incline some hearts of 
men that they may yearn toward them,’ and 
upon David, for whom ‘We made his kingdom 
strong and gave him wisdom and _ decisive 
speech”! and while appointing him a caliph 


= * 
29. The Quran; an-Nisa, verse 54. deemaa)| = 
30. Ibid.: Jbrahim, verse 37. duncas)| 
31. Ibid.: Sad, verse 20. ell ft 


“(it was said unto him): O David! Lo! We have 
set thee as a viceroy? in the earth; therefore judge 
aright between mankind, and follow not desire 
that it beguile thee from the way of Allah.’’32 


Now all this is very far removed, both in 
conception and in conduct, from “group feeling 
and the sword”’, 33 and from their “influence... 
manifested...in the resulting good and bad 
institutions.”’54 The very fact of “transformation 
of the caliphate into royal authority”? clearly 
implies a fundamental mutual divergence in the 
situation in question, and which, equally clearly, is 
not the case in the Quranic instances cited above, 
where kingship or sovereignty or royal authority 
are almost synonymous with the caliphate (4s!) 
or imamate (YI) — the impression is clearly 
that of moral excellence and spiritual sovereignty, 
while temporal authority appears to be merely 
incidental. 


A comparison of the two categories of royal 
authority, the one, described in the Quran, based 
upon morality and spirituality, and the other, 
discussed by Ibn Khaldun in The Mugaddimah, 
materializing from group feeling, demonstrates 
how, divested of its essential ethical and moral 
values and norms, religion is quickly reduced to 
mere ritual and dogma, and politics, devoid of 


} The word in the Arabic text is, khalifah daJ)] (caliph). 
32. The Quran: Sad, verse 26. 


33. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation, by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 26, p. 427. 


34. Ibid.: Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 28, p. 437. 
35, Ibid.: Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 26, pp. 414-428. 
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them, is soon distorted into sheer despotism and 
tyranny. 


It was, perhaps, the inclusion of the contro- 
versial and, apparently, irrelevant and unfair, fifth 
condition, namely, of the Qurashite descent (in 
addition to the four fair and relevant conditions 
relating to the caliphate) that set off the socio- 
political vortex with its, alternately expanding and 
contracting, concentric circles of hierarchical group 
feeling and autocratic authority; and the centre of 
this vortex, into which all power and authority 
was ultimately sucked, was the ego of the despot 
(al-mustabid) 4-m0l, 


Let Ibn Khaldun himself present the picture 
of this situation. 


“...The group feeling of the Mudar was in the 
Quraysh, that of the Quraysh in Abd-Manaf, 
and that of Abd-Manaf in the Umayyads. The 
Quraysh and all the others conceded this fact 
and were not ignorant of it. At the beginning 
of Islam, it had been forgotten. People were 
diverted by fearful wonders and by the Revela- 
tion, and by frequent visitations of angels in aid 
of the Muslims. Thus, they had neglected 
their customary affairs, and the group feeling 
and aspirations of pre-Islamic times had dis- 
appeared and were forgotten. Only the natural 
group feeling,* serving the purpose of military 


protection and defense, had remained and was 


* The italics are mine. (SMAI) 


used to advantage in the establishment of Islam 
and the fight against the polytheists. The religion 
became well established in (this situation). The 
customary course of affairs was inoperative, until 
prophecy and the terrifying wonders stopped. 
Then, the customary course of affairs resumed to 
some degree. Group feeling reverted to its former 
status and came back to those to whom it had 
formerly belonged. In consequence of their pre- 
vious state of obedience, the Mudar became more 
obedient to the Umayyads than to others.’36 


Firstly, al/ group feelings are natural to the 
respective groups and so it is necessary to restrain 
them or even to suppress them for the sake 
of maintaining a civilized society. This was why 
group feeling was condemned and rejected by the 
Prophet of Islam. And once, after the passing 
away of the Prophet, the Mudar revived it in 
favour of Quraish and they, in their turn, revived 
it in favour of Abd-Manaf who did likewise in 
favour of Umayyads, what was there to stop 
other Arab tribes and clans following suit? Since, 
as Ibn Khaldun elucidates : 


“Most of the Arabs who settled in those citiest 
were uncivilized. They had made little use of 
the Prophet’s company and had not been 
improved by his way of life and manners, nor 
had they been trained in his qualities of 


36. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah. English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 28, p. 444, (Pantheon Books, 
1958). 

{ al-Kufah and al-Basrah, in Iraq. 
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Mudar—it was certainly not all the rest of the 
Arabs, otherwise there would have hardly been any 
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character. Moreover, they had been uncivilized 
in pre-Islamic times, had been possessed by 
group feeling and overbearing pride, and had 
been remote from the soothing influence of the 
faith. When the (Muslim) dynasty came to be 
powerful, (these Arabs) were dominated by 
(Meccan) immigrants and (Medinese) Ansar, 
belonging to the Quraysh, the Kinanah, the 
Thagqif, the Hudhayl, and the inhabitants of the 
Hijaz and Yathrib (Medina), who had been 
first to adopt the faith of Islam. They were 
scornful and disliked the situation. They saw 
that they themselves possessed the older pedigree 
and the greater numerical strength, and that they 
had beaten the Persians and Byzantines. They 
belonged to such tribes as the Bakr b. Wail, 
the Abd-al-Qays b. Rabiah, the Kindah and 
the Azd of the Yemen, the Tamim and the Qays 
of Mudar, among others. They grew scornful 
of the Quraysh and overbearing against them. 
They weakened in their obedience to them. 
They gave as the reason for their (attitude) the 
unjust treatment they received from them. They 
sought protection against them. They accused 
them (the Quraysh, etc.) of being too weak for 
military expeditions and of being unfair in 
distributing (the booty).’’37 


Secondly, if Quraish and all or most of the 


37. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 28. pp. 441-442. (Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1958). 
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of the problems that arose as a direct result of 
resentment and dissent against arbitrary Qurashite 
superiority and supremacy that militated against 
the Islamic principles of egalitarianism and 
justice(!)—were aware of and also conceded the 
fact of Umayyad superiority in the narrowing 
circles of hierarchical group feeling, it was not 
necessary that all the rest of the Arab people 
should have also conceded the same point to any 
of these elitist groups when the teachings of the 
Prophet had exposed the myth of superior lineage! 


And, finally, while only a very insignificant 
fraction of Qurashites and Meccans had supported 
the Prophet of Islam in his great mission, the over- 
whelming majority of them had opposed him 
fiercely and had persecuted him and his followers 
ruthlessly. Islam’s mortal struggle against the 
polytheists led by Quraish had lasted all the ten 
terrible years of the Prophet’s bold, persuasive 
preaching of his message in Mecca and had then 
continued for yet another eight years, after the 
Emigration (al-Hijrah), in defense of the newly 
established Muslim community in Medina against 
repeated attacks by Quraish-led Meccans and their 
allies, right up to the amazingly bloodless and 
non-violent triumph of the Prophet and his followers 
over the Meccans and Quraish and the victorious 
entry of the Muslims into Mecca. 


In view of all this, it is not strange that, 
after the Prophet passed away and the main 
body of the Mudar and Quraish, reviving the 
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pre-Islamic group feeling, duly tendered their 
atavistic obedience to the Umayyads, the majority 
of the non-Mudar Muslims, in general, and Arabs, 
in particular, by and by increased their dissent 
against such arbitrariness and their resentment 
against it intensified to the point of open revolt. 
The fact is that, after the revolutionary reforms, 
based upon the Islamic concepts of morality, 
humanity and equality, introduced by the Prophet 
into the Arab milieu and Muslim Society, no 
section of the population could have submissively 
accepted any authority, royal or religious, estab- 
lished on the arbitrary, pre-Islamic, basis of the 
support of group feeling, al-asabiyah; it was just 
no longer justified, or justifiable, in the eyes of the 
people once they had been opened by Islam to a 
new moral vision and wider social horizons! 


And as for Ibn Khaldun’s opinion of the 
new settlers of al-Kufah and al-Basrah (he might 
as well have included those of al-Fustat too!) as 
being uncivilized, it should, according to his views 
expressed earlier in The Muqaddimah, be taken 
as a compliment rather than disparagement for, 
by his own argument, they ought to have been 
“closer to being good than sedentary people” and 
‘morally superior” to the civilized section of the 
population !38 


The three preceding passages quoted from 
Ibn Khaldun, (under references, nos. 27, 36 and 


38. Opere citato : Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 4, pp. 253-257. 
39. Op. cit. 
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37, in the footnotes)—apart from the wonders and 
marvels emphasized by him — provide a clear 
evidence for a historically and socially significant 
fact, namely, the unique and profound influence 
of the Prophet and Apostle of Islam on the Arabian 
milieu in revolutionizing the very motivations and 
attitudes of its people. And, if anything, that was 
a miracle of his universal human appeal which 
continues to be mirrored in the persuasive power 
of the inimitable style and moral content of the 
Quran. It is historical confirmation of the qualities 
claimed for him in the Quran and of the charisma 
innately bestowed on him in answer, as if it were, 
to Abraham’s prayers for his posterity : 


“And lo! thou art of a tremendous nature.’4° 
“We sent thee not save as a mercy for the 
peoples.”’#! 

“Our Lord! Lo! I have settled some of my 
posterity in an uncultivable valley near unto 
Thy holy House, our Lord! that they may 
establish proper worship; so incline some hearts 
of men that they may yearn toward them, and 
provide Thou them with fruits in order that 
they may be thankful.’’42 


And this, of course, is very different from 
group feeling, al-asabiyah, necessary for acquiring 
royal authority, a/-mulk! 


40. The Quran; al-Qalam (The Pen), verse 4. (The Glorious Quran). 


hats S x (English translation by 
41. Ibid.; al: Anbiya (The wie es (M. Pickthal). 


42. Ibid.; Ibrahim (Abraham), verse 37. 


The mystery of the disappearance of 
al-asabiyah, group feeling, during the Prophet’s 
times and, also, the reason of its resurgence after he 
passed away may, perhaps, be better appreciated if 
this significant difference is kept in mind. His 
words and deeds matched one another. He had 
condemned and rejected group feeling, categori- 
cally; neither did he allow it ever to colour his 
own conduct nor did he countenance it in others. 
Thus he had engendered in the people the restrain- 
ing influence that, inter alia, kept in abeyance the 
age-old group feeling, al-asabiyah, of the tribes 
and clans and families struggling to surpass one 
another in opulence and power: 


Until ye come to the graves. 

Nay, but ye will come to know! 

Nay, but ye will come to know! 

Nay, would that ye knew (now) with a sure 
knowledge! 

For ye will behold hell-fire. 

Aye, ye will behold it with sure vision. 

Then, on that day, ye will be asked concerning 
pleasure.”’48 


Obviously, Ibn Khaldun’s, more or less, 
purely political theory, based upon the concepts 
of al-asabiyah, group feeling, and al-mulk, royal 
authority, proves to be quite inadequate for 
explaining the moral aspects of the history of 


43. Ibid.; at-Takathur (Rivalry in Worldly Increase), verses 1-8. (The 
Golorious Quran; English translation by M. Pickthal). 
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human relations and society, in general, and the 
long and bitter struggle of Islam and polytheism 
in Arab society, in particular. Without taking 
into account the moral nature of the Prophet’s 
challenge to Quraish, his own tribe, the contra- 
dictions in Ibn Khaldun’s view of early Muslim 
history remain incomprehensible. The brilliant 
compromise that Ibn Khaldun brings about in his 
thesis in The Mugqaddimah notwithstanding, his 
ambivalence involves perplexing ambiguities.44 
(Vide infra — footnote— reference to Franz 
Rosenthal’s discussions). 


While the attempt of a new synthesis goes to 
Ibn Khaldun’s credit, the relegation of the 
civilizing role of moral values to a relatively 
unimportant position in political affairs when he 
comes to discussing the roles of al-asabiyah, group 
feeling, and its natural goal, al-mulk, royal 
authority, amounts to a cynicism calling into 
question the value of religion itself; (to quote 
Erwin I. J. Rosenthal): 


**.,.As long as religion unites ruler and ruled by 
stressing the higher purpose of man and his 
salvation, the life of the state is guaranteed. 
Ibn Khaldun is concerned more with the 
political relevance of religion than with its 
moral and civilizing aspects. ...”45 


44, Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, Translator’s Introduction, 
pp. Ixxviii - Ixxxii, Volume 1, English translation by Franz Rosenthal. 
(Bollingen Series, Pantheon Books, New York, 1958). 

45. Erwin I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, p. 97. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1962). 
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This leads up to the obvious question 
whether politics (a) is to be subservient to ideology 
—be it religious and moral or secular and 
social—or (b) is it (i.e. politics) to be the result 
of a response to the demands of al-asabiyah, 
group feeling, and al-mulk, royal authority? In 
view of the Divine and Apostolic rejection of 
al-asabiyah, group feeling, and al-mulk, royal 
authority, as well as in consideration of the mutual 
contradiction of the two alternatives, above—‘a’ 
and ‘b’—it is difficult to contemplate their con- 
comitance without serious fundamental conflict. 


Therefore, Ibn Khaldun’s justification of 
the resurgence of al-asabiyah, group feeling, 
after the Prophet passed away, by reference to it 
as “ordinary” and “customary course of affairs’, 
is not very convincing. Moreover, no period or 
part of history can be convincingly presented as 
a thing apart,#* not even that of the Prophet’s 
times, neither by the teachings of religion nor by 
the rules of secular thought or academic discipline. 


The continuity of history is indicated also 
in the Quran, and, inter alia, also in one of its 
verses that warns the Muslims against regression 
and a return to earlier ways: 


“Muhammad is but a messenger, messengers 
(the like of whom) have passed away before 
him. Will it be that, when he dieth or is slain, 


46. Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah, English translation by Franz 
Rosenthal, Vol. 1, Chap. III, Section 28, pp. 437 and 444 
(Pantheon Books, 1958). 
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ye will turn back on your heels? He who turneth 
on his heels doth no hurt to Allah, and Allah 
will reward the thankful.’’47 


It is noteworthy that, whether inadvertently 
or consciously, Ibn Khaldun uses the word, 
ingilab, >I (lit., turning back), for the process 
of the transformation of the caliphate into royal 
authority,*8 which is the verbal noun derived from 
the same verb, ingalabtum, p*\%| (‘you turn 
back’), used in the Quranic verse, above. 


Irrespective of whether Islam is regarded, 
from a secular and purely social angle, as a 
remarkable stage in human history or, from a 
religious viewpoint, as the culmination of God’s 
guidance and the final Divine message for 
humanity’s salvation, fragmented history can 
neither be understood nor explained satisfactorily : 
it cannot be seen partly as a natural and partly 
as a supernatural sequence of events.‘ The Quran 
speaks of a monistic conception of all nature and 
all creation, and also the Divine laws pertaining 
to them: 


**So set thy purpose (O Muhammad) for religion 
as a man by nature upright—the nature (framed) 
of Allah, in which He hath created man. There 
is no altering (the laws of) Allah’s creation. 


47. The Quran, A/ Imran (The Family of Imran) verse 144. (The 
Glorious Quran, English translation by M. Pickthal). 


48. Ibn Khaldun, The Mugaddimah, English translation, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, Chap. IIT, Section 26, p. 414. 


: 49. Ibn Khaldun, opere citato, pp.222-224, 436-437 and 444, 
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That is the right religion, but most men know 
not—’’50 


The Quran repeatedly expresses a historical 
continuity in the moral and spiritual perspective 
of religion : 
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* “And verily We gave unto Moses the Scripture 

= and We caused a train of messengers to follow 
after him, and We gave unto Jesus, son of Mary, 
clear proofs (of Allah’s Sovereignty), and We 

= supported him with the holy Spirit. Is it ever 

mw so, that, when there cometh unto you a messenger 

= (from Allah) with that which ye yourselves 

7 desire not, ye grow arrogant, and some ye 
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disbelieve and some ye slay?’’5! 


And this same historical perspective is traced 
right back to Abraham and his progeny: 


‘And (remember) when his Lord tried Abraham 
with (His) commands, and he fulfilled them, 
He said: Lo! I have appointed thee a leader for 
mankind. (Abraham) said: and of my offspring 
(will there be leaders)? He said: My covenant 
includeth not wrong-doers.’’52 


And then brought forward to the Prophet of 
Islam and his times: 


50. The oC ar-Rum (The Romans), verse 30, English translation 
op. cit. 

51. Ibid.: al-Bagarah (The Cow), verse 87, English translation (op. cit.) 

52: Ibid.: verse 124, English translation (op. cit.) 

NOTE: The verses, 87-170 and 246-251 of al-Baqarah (The Cow) 


present a clear conception of a historical continuity in the 
moral and spiritual perspective of religious ideology. (SMAI). 


“Thus we have appointed you a middle nation, 
that ye may be witnesses against mankind, and 
that the messenger may be witness against you. 
And We appointed the qiblah which ye formerly 
observed only that We might know him who 
followeth the messenger, from him who turneth 
on his heels. In truth it was a hard (test) save 
for those whom Allah guided. But it was not 
Allah’s purpose that your faith should be in 
vain, for Allah is Full of Pity, Merciful toward 
mankind.’’53 


And, in conclusion, the regression of atavistic 
tendencies is severely censured: (Mark again the 
use of the verb “yanqalib” —J&, in the preceding 
verse): 


“And when it is said unto them: Follow that 
which Allah hath revealed, they say: We follow 
that wherein we found our fathers. What! Even 
though their fathers were wholly unintelligent 
and had no guidance?’’54 


And finally, the universalism of Islam, confirming 
the universalism of the preceding spiritual and 
moral messages and bearing testimony to their 
comprehensiveness and continuity, transcending 
space and time: 


“Tt is not righteousness that ye turn your faces 
to the East and the West; but righteous is he 
who believeth in Allah and the Last Day and 


53. The Quran, al-Bagarah (The Cow), verse 143; op. cit. 
54. Ibid.: ibid.; verse 170; op. cit. 
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the angels and the Scripture and the prophets; 
and giveth wealth, for love of Him, to kinsfolk 
and to orphans and the needy and the wayfarer 
and to those who ask, and to set slaves free; 
and observeth proper worship and payeth the 
poor-due. And those who keep their treaty 
when they make one, and the patient in tribu- 
lation and adversity and time of stress.. Such 
are they who are sincere. Such are the God- 
fearing.”55 


Now all this was not meant to be a pleasant 
distraction and diversion for the people from their 
“ordinary” and “customary course of affairs”, 
before they turned back to resume their age-old 
ancestral group feeling, al-asabiyah, rejected by 
Islam. It is an outlook as wide as the world and 
related to good works. 


And all this was a far cry from: 


“Now, the Quraysh were the outstanding, 
original, and superior leaders of the Mudar. 
Their number, their group feeling, and their 
nobility gave them power over all the other 
Mudar. All other Arabs acknowledged that 
fact and bowed to their superiority. ... (No 
dissension or confusion but rather) the opposite 
(could be expected to be the case), were the 
Quraysh to be in power.’’56 


Now Ibn Khaldun states all this in justifica- 


tion and confirmation of the fifth condition 
55. Ibid.: ibid.; verse 177; op. cit. 
56. Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 
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pertaining to the caliphate and imamate but it is 
not borne out by the facts and the remarks made 
by him in regard to them stated some pages later 
in The Mugqaddimah; they stand not only at 
complete variance but in direct contradiction to 
one another !57 


Moreover, no tradition (hadith) ,°* no matter 
what be its source, can outweigh the Quran, as a 
sacred document of faith and religion or as that 
of history and fundamental moral values and 
principles of its milieu, in authenticity and 
authority pertaining to Islam. This is a truism 
and would hardly need to be spelled out but for 
the fact that some traditions that stand in contra- 
diction to the Quran are not only accepted 
unthinkingly but even employed to lend the 
support of faith to theories and concepts which, 
eventually, clash with the very spirit of the Quran 
and the fundamental principles and moral values 
enunciated in it! No tradition (hadith), whether 
directly or obliquely or by implication, in conflict 
or in contradiction with the Quran can be accepted 
unquestioningly, without introducing such ambi- 
guities and contradictions as those evident in 
Ibn Khaldun’s theory based upon the legitimacy 
of group feeling, al-asabiyah, and royal authority, 
al-mulk. 


It is one thing to state objectively what one 


recognizes as general social and _ psychological 
67, Ibn Khaldun, ibidem, pp. 441-442, 


58. Viz., “My caliphs are from among Quraysh”, or ex-opere citato: 
“The imams are from among the Quraysh’’, vide p. 396. 
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tendencies and political and historical facts relating 


to them, but it is something altogether different to 
re-interpret original intentions and meanings of 
concepts and values, and so revise them by a 
process of expedient rationalizations to suit a 
particular theory. This cannot be done without 
introducing confusing ambiguities and contra- 
dictions in otherwise clearly evident intentions 
and situations. 


The Quran, the Prophets way of life (his 
uswah and sunnah) and many authentic traditions 
(ahadith), in harmony with the two former 
fundamental criteria of historical and religious 
authenticity, indicate that the Prophet and his 
mission, Islam, were universal in character and 
outlook—the Quran presents and projects, une- 
quivocally and clearly, a Weltanschauung that 
transcends the narrow group feeling associated 
with tribalism, rgcialism or religious fanaticism. 
Therefore, traditions that conflict with such 
fundamental criteria of both historical and religious 
authenticity as the Quran and the Prophet’s 
uswah and sunnah, ought to be unacceptable. 


But if we are to accept the tradition, “The 
imams (or caliphs) are from among (the tribe of) 
Quraish”, on the basis of Ibn Khaldun’s argument 
from the importance of the political expediency 
of group feeling, al-asabiyah, and its necessary 
objective, royal authority, al-mulk, as an authentic, 
legitimate Islamic rule, then, by the same logic 
and argument, the specification could have been 
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more precise by the naming of the family group 
within the tribe, on the basis of the structure and 
stratification of power groups indicated by Ibn 
Khaldun, namely the Umayyads.°9 The other 
alternative would have been the Hashemites,® the 
Prophet’s own family group, on the basis of his 
own group feeling but of which he definitely seems 
to have been free. He had condemned and 
rejected group feeling, al-asabiyah, and royal 
authority, a/-mulk, in no uncertain terms! 


However, there are two other alternatives 
pertinent to the situation which are, apparently, 
in conformity with Islamic doctrines based on the 
Quran and the Prophet’s uswah and sunnah (way 
of life): one is the categorical imperative* of 
designation by Divine dispensation, conveyed to 
the Prophet in a revelation, as was, for example, 
in the case of Saul;®! and the other is the hypo- 
thetical imperative* of consesus of competent 
opinion, resting solely upon the conditions of moral 
and social virtues such as, for example, the first 
four only, to the exclusion of the fifth relating to 
descent and tribal ties of blood, stated by Ibn 
Khaldun in his discussion of the conditions govern- 
ing the caliphate.®? These two alternatives are 
neither in conflict with the fundamental principles 
of equity in Islam nor with one another; in fact 


59. Op. cit., pp. 434-435, and p. 444. 

60. Ibid., pp. 435-436. 

61. The Quran, al-Bagarah (The Cow), verse 247; (SAUL—& yl) 3 
62. Ibn Khaidun, op. cit., pp. 394-396. 

** Categorical and hypothetical imperatives, not in the strictly Kantian 


sense, but, mutatis mutandis, appropriate to Islamic ideology and 
history. (SMAT). 
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they could even be complementary if consensus of 
competent opinion and Divine revelation happened 
to converge and coincide. Admittedly, there 
would still remain an essential difference between 
the two: in the case of Divine revelation, belief 
in the source of authority being purely a matter 
of faith, while in that of consensus of competent 
opinion, the source of authority being social, moral 
and rational. Yet perhaps this difference does 
not necessarily render them repugnant to one 
another; they could, conceivably, be even com- 
plementary. 


On the other hand, the fifth condition 
governing the institution of the caliphate/imamate, 
namely, that of Qurashite descent,* besides being 
neither wide enough to satisfy the norms of moral, 
social and Islamic equity nor narrow enough to 
be precisely specific in terms of the power-structure 
and stratification of various groups and their 
respective group feeling, is also evidently 
incongruous in the context of the history of early 
Islam: the Prophet’s long and bitter struggle 
against Qurashite hegemony, involving their 
group feeling, al-asabiyah, and its “natural goal’’, 
royal authority, al-mulk, could not conceivably 
have ended in such a contradictory anti-climax 
as that of the fifth condition !68 


It was ignorance, feigned rather than real, 
of this fact on the part of Musailamah “al- 
kadhdhab” lio! elms (the liar/false pretender) 


63. Vide supra: footnote no. 58, es) ~ c~ dos YI* 


that prompted him to remark in his letter to the 
Prophet that both territory and apostleship be 
divided between the two of them “since Quraish 
are a people who do not practice justice”, to which 
the Prophet had replied, dissociating himself from 
such conduct as was implied by Musailamah 
al-kadhdhab, and adding that “the entire land 
belongs to God and He gives it to whom He 
wishes of his servants and the (real good) hereafter 
is for the pious’’.6 It is inconveivable that while 
all Arabia was already fully aware of Islam’s call 
and of the long and hard struggle of the Apostle 
of Islam against the polytheists of Mecca, the 
opulent and powerful Quraish, Musailamah had 
remained, all the time, in complete ignorance of 
it! The “false pretender” merely attempted to use 
the age-old apprehension of Qurashite hegemony 
and domination as a lame excuse to put up his 
own claim to territory, dominion and religious 
leadership, but it failed for lack of truth and 
substance. 


However, if the tradition, “The imams are 
from among the Quraysh’’, (#2,50siT is to be 
taken as merely the statement of a fact, it would 
no longer necessarily be a binding clause pertaining 
to the conditions governing the institution of the 
imamate or caliphate, simply because a fact may 
be regarded’ either unfavourably or favourably 
or merely indifferently. As such, it would be open 
64, Ibn Sa‘d: at-Tabagat al-Kubra, al-mujallad al-awwal, (as-Sirat 


ash-Sharifat an-Nabawiyah), as-safahah 273 (page 273 of first 
volume), (Dar Beirut / Dar Sadir; Beirut, 1376 H. — 1957 A.D.) 


(The English rendering of the quotation is by the writer of this article.) 
(SMAI) 
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to varied interpretations. But if the tradition is 
taken as something more than an observation on 
current conditions and trends, that is to say, as 
a prophecy which had to come to pass, then the 
problem would be somewhat complicated in the 
sense that, although the event predicted would 
still remain open to varied interpretations of being 
unfavourable, favourable or just indifferent the 
element of faith in the inevitability of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy would render it inexorable. But, 
no matter how it is taken, the fifth condition will 
continue to pose the problem of its moral and 
social justification in terms of social, moral or 
Islamic equity. 


Moreover, apart from the moral and social 
objections to the fifth condition, above, there are 
also the two other considerations, namely, its 
incongruity with the historical circumstances and 
events of the times, on the one hand, and the 
explicit and definitive condemnation and rejection 
of group feeling, al-asabiyah, and royal authority, 
al-mulk, by God and the Prophet, on the other. 


The struggle between the Prophet and 
Apostle of Islam and the polytheist Quraish of 
Mecca is almost common knowledge,®> but an 
inchoate opposition to Qurashite hegemony and 


65. (a) Ibn Sa’d Op. cit., pp. 199-204, 208-210 and 225-229. (b) Ibn 
Hisham, as-Sirat an-Nabawiyah, al-qism al-awwal, al-juz’ain 
al-awwal w-ath-thani, as-safahat (pages) 262-272, 289-364, 
374-396, 415-425, 480-484: (c) Bandali Jawzi, Min Tarikh 
al-Harakat al Fikriyah f-il-Islam, Usus al-Islam al-Iqtisadiyah, 

as-safahat (pages 17-53 Dar ar-rawa ‘i’, Beirut.). (d)Ahmad Hasan 

az-Zayyat, Tarikh al-Adab al-Arabi, as-safahat, 102-103. (Maktabat 
al-Anglo al-Misriyah, al-Qahirah, 1374 H — 1955 AD). 
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their high-handedness in dealing with non-Quraish 
can be clearly traced back to the period of time 
just preceding the advent of Islam. It was not for 
the first time that, as Ibn Khaldun would have 
one believe,®* voices of dissent and resentment 
were raised against Qurashite hegemony when 
the non-Quraish became rebellious after the 
conquests of Syria, Iraq and Egypt. In pre-Islamic 
times also, the Hilf al-Fudul, JgaUlila initiated, 
on the remonstrance of a non-Quraish pedlar 
against a powerful and_ rich Qurashite, by 
az-Zubair Ibn Abd al-Muttalib, himself an 
eminent Qurashite and an uncle of the Prophet, 
provided an early, incipient, rallying point for 
all those persons, Qurashite and non-Qurashite, 
who wished for justice and equity in society.67 


While Hilf al-Fudul®® was an inchoate 
move towards social reform, based on the principle 
of equity and limited to the Meccan milieu and 
its environs, Islam emerged as a revolutionary 
movement of radical socio-economic reformation 
of its times, extending its sphere of influence far 
beyond the Meccan milieu and its environs. While 
Hilf al-Fudul®* opposed the high-handedness of 
the opulent and powerful Quraish against non- 
Qurashites on the moral basis of equity, Islam 
extended the principle on a universal human scale, 
to which way of thinking neither Quraish of 
Mecca nor the other Arab tribes were accustomed 


66. Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., pp. 441-443, 444, also 399-401 
67. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., p (as-safhah) 133 (f.n.: al-hashiyah) 


68. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., p. 133 (footnote) Jaea! als 
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and thus it clashed not only with Qurashite group 
feeling, al-asabiyah, and its natural goal, the 
establishment of their dominion or royal authority, 
al-mulk, over the. rest, but also with the same 
tendencies present in all the other Arab tribes and 
clans. Beside the earlier mentioned attitude and 
stance of Musailamah al-kadhdhab,® that of Banu 
‘Amir is yet another case in point: to the Prophet’s 
call to them to support his mission of Islam and 
join him by surrendering themselves to the cause 
and will of God, one of their elders, Baiharah ibn 
Firas, said; “By God, if I could have this young 
man from Quraish, I would devour up all the 
Arabs by means of him!” Then he turned to the 
Prophet and asked him, ‘‘Do you think that if we 
swore allegiance to you (bayi’nak) S%s:b in your 
cause, and God gave you support (and success) 
against those who oppose you (viz., Quraish), 
would the command (and authority) pass to us 
after you (die)? The Prophet replied, ‘““The 
command (and authority) rests with God and He 
gives it to whomsoever He pleases!’’ On_ this 
Baiharah retorted, ‘“‘So then should our necks be 
the target for (all) Arabs by (being on) your side, 
and when God grants you support and_ success, 
the command (and authority) goes to others! We 
have no need of your cause!’’70 


Whether it was Qurashite group feeling and 
desire for dominion and authority or that of any 


69. Ibn Sa’d, op. cit., vide supra. 


70. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., pp. 424-425. (The English rendering of the 
quotation is by the writer of this article) (S.M.A.1.) 


other tribe, clan or family group, the nature of 
opposition to Islam and its Prophet was always 
almost identical for none could trust the rest to 
part with their group feeling and desire for 
dominion. It was for this reason that a clear 
condemnation and rejection of group feeling and 
royal authority became imperative in Islam. The 
incongruity of any form of group feeling and also 
of royal authority, be it of Quraish or of any of 
the non-Quraish, and, therefore too, of the fifth 
condition governing the institution of the caliphate/ 
imamate, with the historical circumstances and 
course of events of the Prophet’s life and his 
mission is manifest. The years of relentless per- 
secution of the Prophet and his followers and 
supporters by Quraish and their leaders, and then 
two years of ostracization followed by forced 
emigration of the Prophet and his followers from 
their home, is evidence enough to render dubious 
the authenticity of any tradition incongruous with 
these historical facts?! and with the Quran and 
the traditions in accord with it. If the Prophet of 
Islam boldly opposed the powerful and opulent 
Quraish in their worship of false gods, their group 
feeling and their unjust desire for dominion and 
hegemony, how could he have, even by implica- 
tion, retracted what he had said in condemnation 
of al-asabiyah and al-mulk? And, therefore, by 
restoring them to their former pre-Islamic impor- 
tance within the Islamic ideology and system, 


71. Ibn Hisham, as-Sirat an-Nabawiyath, al-gism al-awwal, as-safahat 
(pages), 289-364, 394-396, 468-492. (at-tab’at  ath-thaniyah, 
1375 H.=1955 AD, Maktabat Mustafa al-Halabi) 
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72, Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., pp. 396-401, 414-417, 426-427, 430-437, 
441-444, 445-447. 
73. Ibn Hisham, op. cit., as-safhah (page), 404, al-gism aththani (as- 
Sirat an-Nabawiyah) (The English rendering is by the writer). 

.M.A.I.) 


Ibn Khaldun introduces irreconcilable contradic- 
tions in his own thesis and exposition.”” 


An incident mentioned in the Sirah (the 
Prophet’s biography) is a typical example of the 
confusion that has prevailed in some minds from 
earliest times: Abu Sufyan, watching the triumph- 
ant progress of the Muslims towards Mecca on the 
occasion of the surrender of the city, said to 
Abbas ibn Abd al-Muttalib, the Prophet’s uncle 
and Abu Sufyan’s old-time friend and_ recent 
protector : 


‘‘Your nephew’s royal authority has turned out 
to be magnificent!’’ (To which Abbas replied): 
“O Abu Sufyan, it is prophetship (not kingship)!”” 
(Abu Sufyan said): “So, then, well it be!’’.73 


And as for group feeling (al-asabiyah), 
Ahmad Hasan az-Zayyat describes tersely the 
hardened attitudes that the Prophet of Islam had 
to overcome thus: 


“‘When Islam appeared (on the scene), the life 
of the Arabs had already been long in the firm 
grip of a hardened ignorance, a dried up men- 
tality and a disrupting group feeling; and poetry 
was both the manifestation of these character- 
istics and their cause. So when the Prophet 
declared war upon such conduct and character 
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as a preparation for the uniting of all hearts... 
and the hostility between the Prophet and 
Quraish intensified, they (Quraish) directed 
(their attack with) their spears and their tongues 
against him. However, the (rest of the) Arab 
poets took up a position of neutrality, awaiting 
the outcome of the combat between monotheism 
and polytheism, between democracy and aris- 
tocracy, and between Muhammad and Quraish. 
So excepting the Qurashite poets, none of the 
others ventured to take part in the hosti- 
lities. ...”°74 


The following words of Bandali Jawzi also 


throw some light on the nature of the conflict: 


“But social factors — which seldom emerge in 
the Semitic Near East, excepting under the 
cover of a thick religious veil—had a powerful 
influence on his call, and he stood (steadfastly) 
by the poor and the needy and the oppressed, 
the stand of a man boldly risking his life and 
defending openly their vital interests and their 
welfare, exposing himself to dangers without 
caring for the consequences of his actions, 
impelled towards it more by literary and religious 
factors rather than by economic or financial 
ones.””75 


The contrast between the Prophet’s practice 


and precepts, as seen through the Quran, on the 
74, Ahmad Hasan az-Zayyat, op. cit., as-safahat (pp.) 102-103. 


(The English rendering is by the writer) (S.M.A.I.) 


75. Bandali Jawzi, op. cit., as-safhah (p.) 35. (The English rendering 


is by the writer) (S.M.A.I.) 
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one hand, and the way of life of the Arabs when 
the Prophet proclaimed his mission and also after 
him, on the other, is brought out clearly by 
Taha Husain: 


“The truth is that perhaps history has no record 
of any people who surpass the Arab people in 
holding on fast to group feeling (al-asabiyah) 
and in giving priority to ties of birth and blood 
over any other ties. And if we exclude the first 
forty years of the history of Islam, then the 
entire history of the Arabs, prior to Islam and 
after its advent, is nothing but a long sequence 
of antagonisms and _ hostilities between tribes, 
and the real source of these antagonisms and 
hostilities was the group feeling (al-asabiyah) 
4-«a2)! that was pushed to the extent of fanati- 
cism and bigotry (at-ta‘assub) —e2J!. There is 
an Arabic saying, “Support thy brother, be he 
the oppressor or the oppressed!’’,** so it is not 
surprising that Ibn Khaldun should attach great 
importance to group feeling (al-asabiyah) and 
regard it as the crucial factor of collective 
political power. 


“But one of the most important fundamental 
principles of Islam was the annulment of group 
feeling based upon ties of birth and blood;* 
and some of the Quranic verses express strong 
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The difference being that of tribal and national group feeling. 
(S.M.A.L) 


The italics are mine (SMAI). 
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reprobation of those who take pride in their 
relationship of descent and lean on it for 
support. ... And this is the reason why Ibn 
Khaldun strives to establish that though he 
attaches great importance to the ties of blood, 
he does not transgress thereby the bounds of 
religion, ...”76 


Later, Taha Husain mentions Ibn 


Khaldun’s cleverness in interpreting the word 
usbah 4eas in the Quran in verse 14 of the 
surah Yousuf (Joseph) to justify his own concept 
of al-asabiyah, but Taha Husain refuses to take 
him seriously: 


“We cannot help smiling at Ibn Khaldun’s 
resort to cunning in this interpretation, firstly, 
because he seeks refuge in a play on words so as 
to interpret this Quranic verse to mean what he 
wishes it to mean, ... Secondly, the Quranic 
verse intends nothing more than to narrate the 
ruse that Joseph’s brethren had devised to 
induce their father to allow Joseph to go out 
with them; ... (meanwhile) harbouring the idea 
of killing him. In spite of this, Ibn Khaldun 
deceived his religious contemporaries, for we do 
not know that he was ever accused of blasphe- 
mous innovation.”77 


And in regard to Ibn Khaldun’s other basic 


76. Taha Husain, Falsafat Ibn Khaldun al-Ijtima‘iyah, as-safhah 


(p.) 88, vol. 8 ,‘Ilm al-Ijtima‘, al-Majmu‘at al-Kamilah li Mu’allifat 
’ Taha Husain, (Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani.) 


77. Ibid.: as-safahat (pp.) 88-89. 
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concept, namely, a/-mulk, (royal authority), Taha 
Husain has this to say: 


“In short, Ibn. Khaldun is not aware of any 
other form of customary government excepting 
the monarchy. And of this, there are (in his 
discussion) three forms: the natural—which is 
inevitably transformed into constitutional 
monarchy, the intellectual (rational), and the 
religious.”’78 


Next; Taha Husain deals with the obvious 
question that if a caliph comes, at any stage, not 
to satisfy the religio-legal conditions that qualify 
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probity), al-‘ilm @*)| (knowledge) and al-kifayah 
4,49)! (competence) — then do the Muslims have 
any right to depose or remove him by force (?) 
and answers that opinions differ on it and that 
Ibn Khaldun himself is not quite clear in this 
regard; Taha Husain adds: 


RR 


*“*.. And we believe that we can understand him 
as always wanting us to remember his especial 
attention to al-asabiyah (group feeling), so that 
if a caliph has support of sufficient and strong 
group feeling to retain him in his position (of 
power), in spite of his shortcomings, then it is 
not wise to resort to severity in opposition to the 
despotism of the ruling family; instead, patience 


78. Ibid.:; as-safhah (p.) 130 


NOTE: The English renderings of quotations, above (ref. ft. notes 76, 
77 and 78), are by the writer of the article. (SMAI). 
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is preferable for, otherwise, the people (are 
likely to) lose their liberty.’’79 


However, neither Ibn Khaldun nor Taha 
Husain take up the next obvious question: If the 
people are likely to lose their liberty by offering 
strong opposition to a despot, are they likely to 
retain it by not doing so? The wisdom of patience 
in a situation where liberty, undefended, is as 
likely, if not even more so, to go by Pefault as it 
would be if defended, is dubious! se 


And as for the condition of Qurashite 
descent, the fifth, for the caliphate/imamate, 
Taha Husain’s exposition of Ibn Khaldun’s 
argument in its defense hardly adds any further 
dimension to it. Enough has been said already 
in this article on the irrelevance of the fifth 
condition and its redundancy, in the light of 
Islamic equity, to render its authenticity, to put it 
mildly, very highly controversial or rather dubious. 


In the final analysis, what Taha Husain 
says towards the end of al-fasl as-sabi‘ (seventh 
section), al-Khilafah (The Caliphate) of Falsafat 
Ibn Khaldun al-Ijtima‘iyah, about Ibn Khaldun’s 
mode and method of theorizing is most significant: 


‘Thus all these sections* are an effort directed 
to make them conform to the theories that 


79, Taha Husain, op. cit., as-safhah (p.), 133. 

* Namely. the sections dealing with the relationship between 
al-asabiyah (group feeling), al-mulk (royal authority), and imamate 
and caliphate. (SMAI) 

NOTE: The English rendering of the quotations are by the writer of 

the article. (SMAI). 
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Ibn Khaldun has shaped in the beginning of the 
second part of the Prolegomena (al-Muqaddi- 
mah), and also a clarification of them — the 
factual-empirical explanation comes after? the 
theoretical-rational explanation (formulation) .’’®° 


But now, to tilt the balance in Ibn 


Khaldun’s favour, it is fair to keep in mind an 
assessment, far more appreciative of his work and 
thought, by Erwin I. J. Rosenthal: 


“Tt is only natural that a man living in an age 
of transition should stress now one aspect and 
now another. Consistency can be as little 
expected as a complete integration of revolu- 
tionary ideas, almost modern in their tendency, 
and traditional Muslim thinking, into a new 
coherent philosophy. But, though prematurely, 
he broke new ground, not least in his insight 
into the workings of power politics, in his 
discovery of the importance of the human group 
animated by Asabiya, and in his momentous 
recognition of the necessity of a healthy economy 
for a smoothly functioning state, a flourishing 
society, and a highly developed civilization. 
Some of the points enumerated constitute a 
signal contribution to political thought in 
general, far transcending medieval Islam.’’8! 
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80. Ibid,: op. cit., as-safhah (p.), 139. 

NOTE : The English rendering is by the writer of this article (SMAI). 
81. E.I.J. Rosenthal, POLITICAL THOUGHT IN MEDIEVAL 


ISLAM—An Introductory Outline, p. 106 (Cambridge University 
Press, 1962). 


on. 

And the translator of Ibn Khaldun’s 

magnum opus, Franz Rosenthal, provides a further 

insight into the importance of The Mugaddimah, 

in the following passage in his introduction to the 

translation, by giving the raison d’etre of this 
stupendous work: 


‘Thus, supernatural influence upon human 
affairs in one way or another was for Ibn 
Khaldun an_ established, indubitable fact. 
However, he thought of it as out of the ordinary 
and not as a necessity in the historical drama, 
the processes of which may go on unfolding 
without ever being disturbed by it. In this sense, 
Ibn Khaldun’s philosophy can be called secular, 
as scholars have occasionally described it. His 
secularism does not imply, however, any oppo- 
sition to the supernatural world, let alone 
disavowal of it; to him its existence was as 
certain as anything observed by means of his 
senses. In his mind the only matter for inquiry 
was the degree of relationship between man and 
the supernatural. ... Ibn Khaldun was inclined 
to consider constant and active contact with the 
Divine to be primarily the prerogative of the 
individual, and to acknowledge no more than 
a casual relationship between the supernatural 
and the forms of human social organization. 


“ To explain the origins of human social organiza- 
tion, man’s first step in his historical career, 
Ibn Khaldun adopted a theory that Muslim 
philosophy had already, fairly generally, 
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accepted. As he himself tells us, the view had 
developed in discussion of a particular religious 
problem, namely, that of the necessity of 
prophecy. But it is characteristic of the working 
of his mind, that Ibn Khaldun generalized and 
secularized the applicability of this deeply 
pessimistic theory. ...’’8? 


While the two assessments of Ibn Khaldun’s 
stupendous intellectual achievement give the 
credit where it is really due, they also seem to 
reveal the reason of the ambiguities and ambiva- 
lence that tend to confuse the reader when he 
comes across the application of a duly rationalized 
theory based on such narrow concepts as 
al-asabiyah (group feeling) and al-mulk (royal 
authority) for explaining and analysing a radical 
and revolutionary, reformist social phenomenon 
such as a religion of universal appeal or an inter- 
nationally relevant ideology. As such, the attempt 
fails to convince; any religion or ideology, worthy 
of the name, lies beyond the purview and scope 
of such limited concepts. The “theory of the 
power-state” cannot be stretched to cover the 
moral and spiritual sphere of religion and the 
human values of its ideology. 


Although complete consistency and perfect 
coherence are unattainable in any intellectual 
attempt, one may well ask: Are the concepts 
designed for the explanation and justification of the 


82. Franz Rosenthal, Translator’s Introduction, The Muqaddimah. 
vol. 1, page lxxiii-Ixxiv. (Bollingen Series XLIII, Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1958). 
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: power-state appropriate to the exposition and 
analysis of a religious mission or an ideological 
movement? Is there a hard-headed cynicism at 
work behind the’ attempt to employ the former in 
the case of the latter? Or is there a confused 
mind attempting to rationalize religion or reli- 
gionize reason? Or is it a situation as Pitirim 
A. Sorokin sees it? Vide infra: 


“In reading the major works of the great 
Arabian thinkers of even the fourteenth century, 
such as Ibn Khaldun’s Universal History, 
especially its Prolegomenes, one finds a typical 
picture of the mentality involved in the rationalist 
system of truth...._In the greater part of his 
Prolegomenes... , Ibn Khaldun strikes a modern 
note and his work impresses one as being quite 
as scientific as any modern work in sociology, 
philosophy of history, anthropology, or history. 
But here and there, quite unexpectedly after 
such scientific chapters, there is discussed, with 
the same sincerity and seriousness, the nature of 
superhuman beings, their forms, classes, 
properties, and characteristics—chapters which 
seem quite different, as though they had been 
written by some necromancer or believer in 
magic. 


“This character of the greatest work of the 
late Arabian thinkers shows clearly that the 
religious system of truth was still considerably 
diffused and was still existing side by side with 
the scientific and rationalistic systems. ... After 
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the fourteenth century, the scientific system of 
truth among the Arabs receded and the religious 
system recovered a great deal of its previous, 
almost monopolistic domination. Compare 
particularly most of Volume I with most of 
Vols. II and III of the Prolegomenes to observe 
the contrast in Ibn Khaldun’s thought. Or see 
several chapters in each volume: the impression 
is that these chapters were written by different 
persons. Ibn Khaldun himself stresses, expressis 
verbis, that scientific truth is neither sufficient 
nor more important than religious revelation. 
His theory of truth is in essentials similar to 
those of Plato and St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
supreme form of truth is the religious truth of 
faith which provides the absolute truth of 
ultimate reality. ...’°83 


However, the manner in which Ibn 
Khaldun attempts to reconcile the conflict between 
his ideas relating to the social importance of group 
feeling (al-asabiyah) and royal authority (al-mulk), 
for the establishment of the power-state of his own 
conception and its further consolidation, even at 
the cost of the negation of the first four conditions 
governing the institution of the caliphate/imamate, 
on the one hand, and the Islamic annulment of 
these same two,on the other, leaves behind a 
tantalizing feeling of having to opt for either of 
two equally unsettling alternatives— (a) an attitude 
of clever cynicism or (b) a state of utter ideational 
and conceptual confusion! 


83, Pitirim A. Sorokin: Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. Two, 
pp. 155-156 (footnote). (The Bedminister Press, New York, 1962). 
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The main concern of religion, throughout 
history, has been humanity’s spiritual relationship 
with the Creator and, thereby, a moral relation- 
ship with all creation, including, primarily, human 
relationship. This ethical continuity, stressed in 
the Quran, is irreconcilable with the theory of 
power politics expounded by Ibn Khaldun in 
The Muqaddimah. 
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